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Prof. Max Muller in his article on ‘A 
Real Mahatman’ ill the Nineteenth Century 
says : — 

‘‘lie (the late Ramukrishna Parumuhumsaj seems to have 
been, not oulyu high-souled man, a real Maluilman, bnt a man 
of original thought. Indian literature is fuil of wise saws 
and sayings, and by merely quoting r hem a man may easily 
gain a reputation for profound wisdom. But it was not so 
with Rama kr is 1 1 n;i. Iff seems to have deeply meditated on 
the world from his solitary retreat. 

***** 

L’rotub Chumler M o/.oomda r, the leader of the Brahma 
Samaj, and well known to many people in England, tells, 
me of the extraordinary influence which the Mahatman 
exercised on Ke.shub Clur.der Sen, on himself, and on a large 

number of highly educated men in Calcutta It was a 

surprise to many of Koshub Chinnier’* ■ friends and admirers 
to observe the sudden change of the sober reformer into the 
mystic and ecstatic saint, that took place towards the end 
of his life.:. . 

* * * * * 
‘‘According to .Mo/.oomdar. he (Rainekrisliim Parama- 
Imiusft) accepted all the doctrines, tlie cinltodimeuts, the usages 
and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each in 
turn was infallible to him. He was an idolator, and yet most 
faithful and devoted in his meditations on the perfections of 
the one formless, infinite Deity whom he termed Akluyndcs 
Sach-chid-ihuinda . i.c., the indivisible, real, intelligent, and 
blissful. His religion, nulike the religion of ordinary Hindu 
Sudhus, did not mean much dogma, or controversial profi- 
ciency, or outward worship with flowers and sandal, ‘incense 
and offerings. His religion meant ecstasy, his worship tran- 
scendental insight, li is whole nature hvirut day and night with 
the permanent fever of a strange faith, and feeliug. His con- 
versation was a ceaseless breaking forth of his inward fire and 
lasted for long hours. Ho was often merged in rapturous 
ecstasy and outward unconsciousness during the day, parti- 
culnvl y when ho spoke of his favourite spiritual experiences 
or heard any striking response to them. 

* * * * * 

* 

” Uis sayings arc a spontaneous outburst of profound wis- 
dom clothed in beautiful poetical language. His mind seems 
like a kaleidoscope of pearls, diamonds, and sapphires, shaken 
together at random, but always producing precious thoughts 
in regular, beautiful outlines.” 

s 

Applv in - 

THE MANAGER. 

India, 

Mtjlapore, Madras. 
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HUNDRED APHORISMS OF SaNDILYA 

with 

ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, 

English Translation and an Independent Commen- 
tary and Introduction in English. 

r O 

II Y 

JADUNATH MOZCNDAR, m.a., n. 
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Editor, Hindupatrika , and Vakil, ftcngal. 

Price Re- 1-0-0 Paper bound. 

1-8-0 Cloth bound. 

To be hud from— MANAGER, HINDUPATRIKA. 

JESSORE, BENGAL. 

Swami Vivekananda writes to the author. — 
The plan of making an easy and independent Commen- 
tary is one calculated to popularise the Indian philosophi- 
cal thought among the English-speaking public 

• The spirit of reconciliation that pervades your com- 
mentary without losing sight of the highest ideal India 
has to present to the world and the lucidity with which 
your ideas are put forward do great credit to you. 

■ - ■ — 

TO SCHOOL MASTER AND STUDENTS ! ! 

GRAND PRIZE! Rs, 500!! 

“TME SCHOOL BOV” 

A Monthly Journal in English adapted especially fm 
Students, containing useful notes, stories. Ac 

Annual Subscription in Advance Re- 1-8-0. 

For 3 or more copies in one address each Re. 1-4-0* 

Wanted Agents throughout India. Burma and Ceylon 
on » commission of 15 percent, to enlist Subscribers. 
Special Prizes for our Subscribers. 



As soon as 10,000 subscribers are registered Rs. 2,500 
will be given away in 250 prizes as follows : l prize 

Rs. 500; l prize Rs. 250; i prize Rs. 300: 2 prizes 
Rs. 50 ; 5 prizes Rs. 20; 10 prizes Its. 15 ; 80 prizes 
Rs. 10 ; and 200 prizes Rs. 5 each. 

The prizes are purposed to he drawn in August. For 
further particulars, apply with a half anna stamp. 

THE MANAGER, 

The School /Joi’. 

Tkicuuk (Mai-auai:.) 

IW"* Please quote this purer rvhrtr ordering. 

THE DAWN. 

A Monthly Magazine devote*} to Religion. Philosophy and 
Science, published for the benefit of the illmgahat (.’hotuspnthi 
of Bhawatiipur, an institution whose primary object is the 
training up of scholars in Hindu lift* and discipline. An- 
nual Subscription strictly in advance. India, and (’ey I on 
Rs. 4. Foreign 82. Office 41, Luiulsdowitc Rond. Blmwuni- 
ptir. Calcutta. 



LECTURES ON GNANA-Y0GA 

- By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

The name of Swami Vivokanaud". has become, familiar to all ; and 
by his unselfish work in England and America he has placed before 
the whole world Ins views on Religion in general and Vedanta and 
Hindusim in particular. Fl is lectures on Karma-Yoga, Bhakti- 
Yoga and Raja-Yoga, have already boon published, but no attempt 
was made till now to bring together Ins views on Guatia-Yoga^ 
the moat important of all, inasmuch as it is the very acme 0 } the 
Vedanta Philosophy. That, attempt has now boon made, with the 
result that nineteen* of In's lectures on the different topics connected 
with GnanaYoga. have been brought together for the first time in 
n Ijook form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta. Theoretical and Practical, and give the gist of the oldest 
most important and most authoritative of our Upanishads in a 
language thoroughly his own and singularly terse and spirited, and, 
according to a grcit practical Vedamin. perfectly faithful to the 
original authorities. Such of hi* critics as call his views "Neo- 
Ilindnixmf *‘ 1 r c&a4*** Vedantisw.’ . &c.. will !>o immensely bene- 
fited by pernsing these lectures, for they wilt soon learn that the 
Swami’s views do not differ in any respect from the grand practical 
teachings of the Upanishads ami that when one calls his views 
Neo-Hinduism on*! stmplv betrays an ignorance 01 - only a partial 
knowledge of them, which these lectures are sure to dispel. 

* I. Necessity of Religion. 2. Ideal of a Universfl Religion. 3. 
Heal and Apparent Man. 4. Maya and Illusion. f>. Mava and 
Evolution of the conception of God. 0. Mava and Freedom. 7. 
Absolute and Manifestation. N. Cosmos— Microcosm and Macro- 
cosm. - 9. Reincarnation, in. Immottality. II, Unity in Divers- 
ity. 12. God in Every thing. 13. Realization. 14. Freedom of 
the Soul. 15 — IS. Practical Vedanta. I- IV. 19. Vedanta. 

The book is printed on thick paper 50 Ihs. Double Demy 8vo. 
t.SfiO pages! and neatly bound in Calico. 

PRICERS. 2-3-0. 

The Lectures can also he bad separately at 2i As. encli. ex- 
cept Cosmos and Vedanta which are sold at 4 As. each. Postage 
extra. 

Apply to— THE MANAGER, 

** Aitrakened India, Mylnpore, Madras. 



A CHEAP EDITION 
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RAJA TOGA, 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

First class get-up. Paper cover. Price 1-4-0 only. 



Apply to 



■THE MANAGER. 

Awakened India, 

Afylnporc. 



Madras. 



SIX LECTURES 

MV 

SWAMI V I V E K A N A N D A. 

With reports of Ramakrishna Mission. 

1. The Address of the Hindus of ( 'nlcutta and SwamiV- Reply 
to it. 

2. Vedanta. Calcutta. 

d. Sri Rama Krishna UaranmhunKsa Devn, New York. 

4. Maya. London. 

5. The Ideal of a. Universal Religion, New York. 

<>. Lecture at Floral Hull, Colombo. 

The description «»f his reception in India. 

Ramakrishna Mission (Report of . Hindu organization.) 
Ramakrishna Mission Famine Relief Works 189“ (A 
Short Report.) 

Containing 198 cages . Price 8 as. 

* 

Pt/nt.iMii.n kv S. 0. Mint v, No. 10 Nay ft it Chimd Durr's Lane. 

Remlon .Street, Calcutta. 
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GOODWIN & CO., 

C M E MISTS AND DRUGGI S T S. 

Mylapore, Madras,. 

" Sf-li t!u> followin'! nsii //W Sfscijirs tchieh Ihffj lUinjiiM 
I// rvcutn un'ittl to fhv I'ni/hr. 

' 1. The Great Cliamiuidi’s Specific for Cholera 

Tin* wnlv no I’n i l ? ii for rli<- «i in* i*[»iile:uic. Prim )i 

* 

) kva. Jill i:i! ; l J o, ) • 4-0* 

2* Ringworm Specific - A nulioal herlml internal 

Clin* for t lie vexations i*«nn plaint. I ny.. phial : It**. "2. 

3 Ringworm Ointment The best external remedy. 

One application will eon vinee the mo.*t sceptical 1 oz. 
•cup: Ke 1-4-0. 

4 III C. N’s Antimalarial Pills- —A most womiemil 
discovery for tlie pel msuiettl- imiiv of Malaria ami its 
se<| iii-lii*. Price pet- bottle <>f -0 pills lie. 1-S-i). 

Postage, &c., extra. 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 

THE ONLY SPECIFIC FOR CHOLERA. 

Cholera has broken out .-over different parts of India, and many 
are reported to be 'dying every day from the dire disease. Many 
have been the remedies advertised und sold all over the world. 
Advurtttfenieutft in these days are as numerous HHihe; are mislead- 
ing, ami tliat is why tunny of our great Uishis who -avu out to the 
world the science and art of Medicine never had recourse to such 
met hods of securing customer* for their numerous specifies, but 
were content ro do all ihar lay in their power to alleviate tlie 
sufferings of those flint wear to them for help. But in these days 
of Railroads and Post and Telegraphic communication, when oue 
sees ami hours so many dying :dl over thu country merely for want 

of an efficacious reined v and feels tlutt any medicine however rare 

* • 

ami invaluable cannot witlinur tin- aid of advertisement be of any 
help except u> tlie very fewuromwl Him. he has to seek the same 
doubtful cures to make known t. in- virtues of tho precious },u<l 
sovereign remedy railed. 

THE GREAT 

CHAMUNDrS SPECIFIC FOR CHOLERA. 

It i& a wonderful specific, It was discovered by a great soul 
whose heart was tilled with pity for suffering humanity at the great 
Arabian Cholera Kpid'unio*. It is prepared from a non-poigonotiB 
Diant originally derived from Arabia, hut now found in different 
parts of the hilly tracts of Mysore. It Inis been tried w ith wonder- 
ful success iu many very bad cases of Cholera, and it is & period ly 
safe remedy iu the bunds of any one however illiterate. 

it contains no opium or morphine or any other narcotic drug — the 
bane of the orthodox t rear men t of Cholera and the chief iugrodicut 
in all Chlonnlyncs* The use of opium in this disease is as irrational 
its ir js dangerous* It is supposed to cheek the evueuations, which 
however are only nature's ofl\>K* tu get rid of the poisonous germ sand 
their products* Such medicines only deaden the sensibility of the 
intestines and stop their natural movouiouts (peristaltic action as 
they are technically called) and lead to the bloating of the stomach 
so frequently seen before death in ruses whoro opium and other 
muvotie* had been administered. Besides, ..according to the old 
treatment, different medicine* are required i\t different stages of 
the diseaso and great caution has to be used in their administration. 
Whereas in the case of this uew specific it is tlie one remedy to be 
used in all stages and no other need be thought, of. It acts most 
efficaciously in cases not drugget! previously and in those cases 
who re Brandy ’iwl other alcoholic liquors have not been previously 
administered. If the directions given below are faithfully carried 
°ut, there is no reason why any ease of cholera should not recover, 
Kverv household should possess u bottle of this specific* 

V lease give it a triol and satisfy yourself. 

■ Sample* will be supplied gratis to t \u<dificA medical men on up pli- 
cation with S anna* wart 1 1 of Pottage stamp* to cover -postal n nd 

packing charges * 

\ 

I’Hce He. 1-4 pci- ounce phial. Postage and packing:, extra. 

Apply to— M kbskh. GOODWIN & CO., 

Chetnisfs mid Druggists, Mylapore, Madras* 
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(it is with the deepest. sorrow flint- wo announce the 
death, on the 13th of hist mont h, ;it tin- very early age of 
26, of Mr. B. R. llajnm Ivor. r. a.. Editor of Jieakeuert 
India .)/ the deceased was in fairly good health, till in 
October 1896 he had an attack of intestinal obstruct ion 
which nearly killed him, hut from which he fortunately 
recovered, and had over- since been in jwisxession of pood 
health. About t wo months ago :t subacute-form of Bright’s 
disease set in insidiously, which was neglected at first and 
was discovered only about a fortnight previous to bis 
death, when it had suddenly developed into its acute 
form, and, in spite of the best medical aid given, the 
disease steadily progressed ami carried him away. To 
his numerous friends and admirers, bis death will be a 
matter for most painful surprise.* Our heartiest sympa- 
thies are with the unfortunate parents of the deceased, 
whose lot it has been to see their , eldest and brightest 
son snatched away in the prime of youth ; and we feel 
still more keenly for the widow, who having been a very 
loving and inseparable companion to him ever since their 
marriage, is now utterly inconsolable. 

^ (Mr. Itajamlyer was born in 1S7*2 at Ratlagnndn. a village 
in the Madura District. Nothing that is of interest is known 
of liis early life, except that he was a shy boy and never 
used to join in the ordinary boyish games and amusements. 
After passing his F. A. Examination at. Madura, be came 
to Madras in 1887 and joined the Christian College, from 
which lie graduated in 1889. ] v l hn ingjtht; next three years, 
when be was attending the "Caw Co liege at Madras, he 
devoted considerable attention to English poets and 
novelists, and in course of time he acquired a marvellous 
insight into the genius and art of English poetry, which 
is undoubtedly the grandest and most, elevating portion 
of English 1 i tern lmv.p^(Kmlo wed by nature wiih an ima- 
gination which was at once lofty, subtle and wild, and a 
keen sensibility, he revelled by turns in .Shakespeare, 
Byron, Kents. Shelley , Wordsworth and (ieorge Elliot. He 
seemed to have linen most, profoaudy influenced by these 
masters, especially Shelley and Wordsworth, ami to have 
permanently imbibed ft genuine passion for truth, power 
and beauty, of which their poetry contains a pnrest and 
truest expression in such n vast variety — a passion which 
very soon developed into the philosophic yearning for 
realizing the Truth, the Atman itself. J lie did not 



confine himself to the English poets. He acquiree 
a like insight into the beauties of the poetry of Thavumn 
navar. the great Tamil snit t, and of the great Tami 
poet Kaniban, whom Mr, Rnjnm Iyer, considered a< 
the greatest poet of the world. Some idea of ?!»•. Rajtwr 
Tver’s appreciation of the leading English poets may 
be formed from the following pithy summing up by 
him of their respective merits — ' Byron is a:i ocean- 
spirit so grand and powerful, Keats is a moon-spirit 
so sweet and sensuous. Shelley is an angel fluttering 
in the midair between Earth ami lHnven. Words- 
worth a spirit of the lorely star standing aloof, self- 
luminous and witnessing all things with unruffled 
peace and ease, Tennyson is a sweet bard.’ Mr. Rajam 
Iyer’s abilities first attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic in 1892. when he published in the pages of the 
Christian College J/Wirfae his excellent criticism on 
Kachikaiambakam, a Tamil poem by the late Professor 
Ranganath* Mndalivar. which is bnt an imitation of a 
species of medieval and most- artificial poetry. About 
the same time, he began to publish as « serial in the 
pages of Viveka Chint-amani, his famous Tamil uovel 
Kamalftmbal, which the late P. Snndnrnm Pillai con- 
sidered * would do great credit to any first-class Maga- 
zine in Europe.' In the author’ a own words, the novel 
records “the innermost experiences of a restless soul 
which struggled mooli, and. after a long course of suffer- 
ing, h;i> at last found a fountain all nndefiled and puro to 
slake its thirst of ages/’ The novel also aims at popula- 
rising K am ban, the great Tamil poet, by bringing into 
currency the rich expressions with which he has grifted 
the Tamil language This being the main object of the 
novel, it is also a faithful portrait of Hindu life and 
manners, and is replete with sentiments breathing the 
subtle and imaginative poetry of Shelley and Words- 
worth. Already, Mr. Rajam Iyer, had apparently come 
under the influence of Vedanta philosophy, of which 
the conclusions are largely adopted in bis novel. 
Even English poetry wi>* no longer snllu-ient for his 
growing imagination. F« in bis own words. *' Poetry 
gives both pleasure and p m : it. lias to record both fcho 
greatness of the universe and the littleness of nmn. 
Then again it. cannot fall in love with the sultry day, 
the dirty tank, the barren desert and things of that 
kind of which there is no lack on earth. At the best 
thereforo poetry is bnt. a resting place on the wayside, a 
mantapa on the road to the Temple. A higher ' happj- 
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ness than whsit poetry fan give is the birthright of 
man. It is his prerogative to he eternally and cbange- 
leasly happy, to rejoice as much at sultry weather 
ns at a mocmlii night, to regard with equal composure 
the wanton wickedness of men and their benevolent 
self-sacrifice, not merely to weep " iih joy at. a Cumbrian 
sunset, ami ily into space with :v singing sky-lark’s llight 
but to * mingle in the universe and feeling what he can 
never express, blit cannot all conceal,* become himself the 
sun, the setting, the splendour, the sky-lark, the singing 
and the sky and all the rest in the glorious universe. 
Mu n is destined to conquer the heavens, the stars, the 
mountains, and the livers, along with his body, his mind, 
ami his senses, ami even in this life, to dissolve himself 
into boundless space, and tee! all within himself the roar- 
ing sea, the high mountain, the shining stars, and the 
noisy cataract. Tn this sense, he is the Lord of the crea- 
tion — its exultant and all-pervading Lord, the f’arabrah- 
man of the Vedas, and at- this stage he is above .all anger, 
all meanness, and all wickedness. The rage of intellect, 
and the storm of the senses ate nil over, and in the 
mind of the highest, emancipated man, there is an eternal 
moony splendour, boundless beatitude that is above all 
expression.” 

In 1894 he seriously set. his heart- upon realising 
tins Infinite happiness to which the whole creation is 
moving consciously or unconsciously. For two years he 
went about from place to place in the hope of finding 
some one who could cure the fever of his heart., other- 
wise preferring to remain alone and obscure and seeking 
the privacy of his own glorious light.} VAbout the 
close of 1985 in Madras, where he always preferred to 
live because, as he said, he could lose himself in that 
wilderness of houses and he obscure, and in the busiest 
part of the town, he found some one who could put 
him in the way of acquiring that peace and happi- 
ness for which bis soul, was panting for sometime past. 
From this time up t.o his death, he addressed him- 
self to his supreme duty with a single-mindedness, 
devotion and self-sacrifice which may be called truly 
heroic. Nothing could ruffle the sweat serenity and the 
even temper of his mind, and in the moment of the great- 
est physical agony, which he experienced during the 
attack of Intestinal obstruction in 1896, and when face to 
face with Death now. he never fretted, faltered or feared. 
(He sought the company of no cue except that of his Guru, 
and preferred to hide himself in the light of his own 
thought or rather Existence, for even thought and -Jpeech 
he felt as a burden. He was either meditating, reading 
devotional or philosophical works, or writing tor the 
Prahuddha Bharat a ; and towards the close of his short 
life he devoted nearly the whole of his time to medi- 
tation, so much so that he found the editing of the jour- 
nal a burden} ./To all who went to him, he was exceed- 
ingly kind and courteous, and to the few who knew him 
intimately, he was a source of great strength, illumination 
and blessedness. Generally, he was sparing in speech, and 
it may be said he uttered a single speech and a thonsand 
silences. He was most remarkable for his absolutely un- 
offending nature and cheerful calmness under trials. 

Duriug the two years the Awakened India was in ex- 
istence, Mr. Rajaui Iyer was its sole editor. It is not for 
us to speak of the merits of the journal under his editor- 
ship. But we may say that he brought to his work a 
real and intimate knowledge of the snbject. fie' had him- 
self realized, iu no small measure, the Truth he was ex- 
pounding, and always spoke from the innermost experience 
of his soul, and herein consisted the rare value of liis 
writings. His one aim was throughout fco present the 



Vedanta in its purest amt simplest- form without losing 
sight of its essentially human and poetic interest, and to 
remove so far- as it. lay in bis power, the several miscon- 
ceptions am) mysticisms which have gathered round it. 
To this end he assiduously studied the Upnnishads, the 
Gita and works of .'sanknni. During these two years, lie 
was not merely writing all the leaders, hut, under several 
Honi-dc-j'lnmes, almost all the articles appearing iu each 
issue, of which his stirring account of Nan da tho Pariah 
saint is the most, typical. 

w 

hi our view Mr. Hajain Iyer was a most beautiful ami 
genuine Howev of Kr.giish education considered in its 
moral and spiritual aspect, not the less s«* because it 
bloomed and blushed unset n. A poetic soul, nursed ami 
fed by the greatest mast-el's of Kuglish poetry, he gradu- 
al! v outgrew their iufiuence. onlv to cme under the 
in licence of the highest poetry «»F the Gpauishads and 
oF the Atman itself. As must have been observed, the 
transition from Poetry to Philosophy was so gradual and 
imperceptible. Mr. Hajam Iyer used t.o remark that true 
Poetry and true Philosophy arc identical and the end of 
both is the same. Surely God must be the reward of a 
whole hearted devotion to what- is grand and beautiful. 

While Mr. Hajam Iyer’s life thus illustrates on the 
one hand the possible power of Poetry as a means 
for salvation, it illustrates on the other that God is 
His own law and reveals Himself under any condi- 
tions and that he certainly refuses to lie hound by 
the orthodox conditions A young iuan, yet in his 
twenties, without actual experience of life, beeomiug an 
aspirant, after salvation is what would not appeal to an 
orthodox imagination. A real Vedantin and yet a devot- 
ed husband, an untiring though a silent worker, with a 
sympathy, in his universality, wit-li antipathy itself, Mr. 
Hajam Iyer was a most practical and convincing protest 
against all the superstitions and idle apprehensions cur- 
rently entertained of Vedanta, whose end, he was always 
holding, is the highest culture. All men are bound, and 
■are working, and that with a view to be happy. They 
differ only in the sort of happiness which they obtain and 
in the manner of obtaining it* The happiness we geuer- 
ally obtain is more or less impermanent: while ourselves 
trying to be happy, we iuftict harm on others. Now the 
Vedantin, too, works for happiness, but works with the im- 
mediate object of realizing an absolutely permanent happi- 
ness without causing I lie least injury to others. Now the 
chief value and peculiarity of Mr. Hajam Iyer’s life con- 
sists in that he so early felt. and recognized the value of 
such happiness and of an ideal so purely transcendental 
aud impersonal, uuder conditions apparently out of the 
way of and hostile to such recognition aud, succeeded in 
realizing it by realizing his own Self, the One without a 
second. G. S. K. 

Before closing we may. remove a misapprehension which 
seems to have crept into some quarters. It was remarked 
that ‘Mr. Hajam Iyer died si martyr to his philosophy’. 
If this means an insinuation that any Yaga practice fol- 
lowed by him, led to his ill-health aud untimely death, we 
hasten to assure Mr. Hajam Iyer’s friends and admirers 
that the Nishta or contemplation by which he realized the 
Atman was none of the common breath-stopping or tip-of- 
the-nose-watching kind. He lived a glorious aud happy 
life, and died a natural and peaceful death. We who were 
with him till bis last moments were struck with his serene 
and calm bearing to the last ; aud we could uot wish r-o 
live more wisely or die more calmly. 

P.S. 
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farewell. 
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t We regret very much to intimate oai .subs.-Hher- 
t lp't we are forced to stop the journal wii-l? this issue, as we 
Hn(h tiie loss sustained in the premature death of oni 
Editor, Mr. B. It. Its jam Iyer, invjmr ■ hie. Except the tew 
‘ G»nti-*i billions’ and the i Extracts,' all the articles were 
written by him, some under the follow ing pseudonyms 
]’• C. Nntarajan, M. K-ji ngana tin. Snstri, A Reduce. :i 
X nlw vdv-kno ws- who. -And il die articles were pleasing 
amt edifying in a high degree. it was Inna use the wr»tei 
had himself some realization «»f the Truth, and his views 
« t ie developed tinder lh? teaching of a gr>>n t. sairo. f.lu> 

Mamu ’ whose * M editor ions appeared in the journal.) 

Even before lie came in contact, with the sage, the 
writer had a most, marked re li "ini is licnt. as shown b\ 
»he leader of this issue, which was the article which first 
a) 1 fit cted our attention to him. On rending i.lw* a» ti (; I,- 
in the Bnthvmradin in I \v«- felt the hand of « ...roar 
man ami longed to Iind him. And when wr sought. him 
■ mt. we found him an unpolished diamond. H« had 
himself been in search of a master for over two \t*«u*. 
and we most opportunely foil in with him and took him 
to the sage, whom he accepted as his Gum after some 
preliminary discussion, lie swum received the necessary 
polish and his thoughts found vent in the PraJmddhu 
Hharata . To praise his articles would look like self- 
pnii.se, bnt thosfe who hare enjoyed and profited by them 
need no such words from us. Suffice it to say that the 
sage above refeired to, remarked of the articles that they 
were ‘ jy 3 «w«'/ri v * 5 ’ — inspired wor ds. 

To those who could read between the lines, it must- 
have been evident that the Piulrffddha Bharat a presented 
a peculiar interpretation of the Vedun-a, and in this sense 
the journal had a marked individuality or personality, 
that of its editor, or or the sage*, his Guru. It is our 
belief that the extrordi nary popularity of tire journal all 
over the length and breadth of Jndia and even abroad 
was dne not so much to the Vedanta merely us such pro- 
mulgated by the journal ns to the peculiarly beautiful and 
non-mystica! intetpretatiori whirlj the journal presented. 
And as there ia none to our knowledge who can rightly 
fill the place of the saint-editor whom we have lost, we 
are unable to continue the journal as other journals or 
magazines might under similar circumstances have been 
coutinu ed. 

The journal was not started with the object of mak- 
ing money, but that of preaching the Truth. Truth broad 
and open as day* light and free from the hundred super- 
stitions, mysticisms and misconceptions which adhere 
to it Although, through the kindness of out* subscribers, 
the journal was a thorough success as a business concern, 
yet in the interests of Truth it is our most painful duty 
to bring the journal to :i close, in spite of tlm sore dis- 
appointment which we are aware this message will cause 
to onr many' subscribers, to whom we tnk« this opportu- 
nity of hidding a sad farewell 

Of course the proposed Tamil Journal. I bn bod ha 
(/hundrika, which promised to give full scope to the rich 
imagination, fino critical faculty mol cs-stnt.ic nut (touring 
of the departed genius, will not !»• started. 

C The Awakened India office will, however, he continued, 
and copies of the second volume and the hack issues as 
well as the books of the Prnbttddhu Bharat it and Hrohma- 
radin aeries will be sold. ^ 
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(Bait Ibis littleness ant> bis (greatness.* 



Familiarity, it has been said, is*' our worst enemy. 
There are ever so many things in this world, which, be- 
cause we sec them daily, we have ceased to be curious 
about. * How few of us look :u the skv.‘ Ruskin asks. 
Indeed, very few really >se it. lor it has been our compan- 
ion from the earliest mom. of om* Mws, and has hv 

* 

its assuring constancy lulled .to lest the spirit of ques- 
tioning. The chilil stares with surprise at a stranger, 
but never so at its own mother To Miranda, the desert 
bred maiden, Fernandez, though quite as much man 

as her own father, is full ot euriosiiv and interest. For 

* • 

the same reason, we look more wistfully at a new spin- 
ning-wheel than at the skv. with all its serried phalanx 
of stars. It, however, the f.tmejsky with its gilded herald- 
ry. had not been when we were born, and were to sur- 
prise us with a sudden arrival, our wonder and curiosity 
would reach a poetic height, and the lowest of the little 
men of earth would lift up his hands with awe and re- 
verence and pour forth in the simplicity and fulness of 
his fear a hymn of praise with almost Vedic vigor. But 
now look at our duiness. The sky is hourly, minutely 
phehomenal. No two moments of its life are alike : 
clouds pass and repass ; the sun rises and sets with epic 
pomp, the moon shines out with lyric sweetness : there 
is a ceaseless rising and falling of the curtains abr>\ o. 
and the scenes thereare being endlessly shifted ; hut the 
majority of us are perfectly dull to such charms, though 
we know absolutely nothing about them. 

But why talk of the sky : we are hardly concerned 
with it; how far it is going to meddle with Our day’s 
work, the meteorological chart shows us, and that is 
quite enough for all our practical purposes ; let us go 
to things nearer home ; let us take man himself, the one 
object in creation with which we are most closely con- 
cerned. Very few men can rid themselves of human 
association* ; in work and out of work, we are always 
with men. * Society, lov* and friendship’ is the silent 
cry even of our spare moments. But what do we know of 
man ? Nothing, He comes and goes, we do not know 
where. One man is a poet and another *a warrior, we 
hardly know why. Man breathes while he lives, but at 
the moment of death t*ren<‘» fails : no human physiology 
can tell us satisfactorily enough what it is. that lies 
breathless, and what that which was breathing, why 
we came, and where we go. if the life we lived ends with 
death, and whether we are matter, or spirit, or soul, or 
mind, or the senses, or everything, or nothing. The 
great and profound mystery that encircles us all around 
baffles our foehle attempt to unravel it., and it was in the 
fulness of this sense of the darkness around that Goethe 
out, ‘ We are eternally in contact with problems. 



* Originally contributed to the Brahmavadin , 9th November 
‘895 
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Man is. an obscure being : be knows little of the world 
nnd of himself least of all.' In the same wav Rousseau 
has said ‘we hav*no measure for this huge machine - 
the world. Wo cannot calculate its relations ; we know 
neither its pi unary laws not its final causes. We do not 
know ourselves ; we know neither our nature nor our 
active principle.’ These are great sayings—the savings 
of men who have at least shaken off the dultivss ol fa- 
miliarity. To feel the mystery, to understand the pro- 
blem, to recognise the feebleness of our understanding 
is itself a privilege in the world, where' man too ofter. 
falls a victim to the sense of familiarity, and. being hard- 
ly able to raise himself alcove his little concerns that rise 
in successive surprise, resembles the fisherman swimmer 
on the sea who, while battling with its wavelet for the 
sake, of prey, feels not the majesty of its voice or the 
glory ol its storms. 

We of to-day are, however, the heirs of ages and great 
men — god-like men have been before us ; and in the light 
of the visions they have had, and the truths hey have 
bequeathed to the world, we shall proceed to chalk out 
however vaguely the range of the curious self-reflecting 
animal called ‘ man.' 

qw: i 

qw^js: 11 

«. e. f the senses are higher than the body, the mind is 
higher than the senses, the intellect is higher than the 
mind ; the soul or the Atman is higher than all these. 

Man has been called • the roof of creation ;* but he can 
hardly be so called if we take his body alone into 
account. Though he is ‘express and admirable,’ as 
Shakespeare puis it, in form and moving, animals 
there are which are stronger, more beautiful, more 
majestic and better than ho is in the qualities of 
the body. Huxley considers the horse the best built 
animal in creation. There is a majesty about the tusk- 
ed Indian Elephant to which the best gladiator can 
lay no claim. The bearing of a lion is more royal 
than that of a born king. The gait of a well-bred bull of 
Southern India would shame that of a warrior. The pea- 
cock’s spreading its feathers is a splendid festival. Not 
even Nurjehan had the soft complexion of a parrot. The 
skylark, the ‘ pilgrim of the sky,’ is much more privileged 
than man chained down to earth. The cobra that spread? 
its hood at the sound of sweet music is almost divine, 
while the Garuda bird thht hymns across the sky is 
certainly so. Man, then, is not more favored than other 
animals in creation, in point of physique, and is indeed a 
more dirty animal than many a wild beast. Schopenhauer 
considers the faces of most men common-place. Patta- 
nathu Pillaiyar, the great Dravidian philosopher, says, T 
have survived the shafts of women's eyes: My lord has 
made me one with Him. So whether l live or die it 
matters not, my happiness is all the same. Still it is dis- 
gusting to bear company with this body.' The pride of 
man is not therefore his body. The dignity he has and 
the majesty of his ‘heaven erect’ face are primarily due 
to the grandeur of the spirit that beams forth- from 
within. 

Passing on from the body of man to his senses .and 
mind, there too we find he has little reason, for pride. 
So far as the activity of the senses is concerned, 
'he is almost inferior to animals. Schopenhauer goes to 
*the length .of putting him down as decidedly .lower, than 
most animals. .There are men that make the tiger,aad 
the bear good and virtuous. The tiger and the bear 



have enemies marked out instinctively. The tiger does 
not interfere with the crow, the bear kills not cats. 
Man on the other hand has no such discrimination with 
respect to his quarrels. * All sheep anti oxen, yea, and 
the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fish 
of the sea and whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the seas’ — all are his possible enemies. From the 
innocent ant upwards to maa himself, there is not one 
animal which he hesitates to injure for his purposes. In 
the storm of the senses the most sacred of social re- 
lations are set at nought. One word, dayada % meaning a 
cognate, has become a synonym for foe. Schopenhauer 
says. ‘ Do we desire to know what men morally consider- 
ed are worth as a whole and in general? We have 
only to consider their fate as a whole. That is want, 
wretchedness, affliction, misery and death. If men 
were not as a whole worthless, their fate would not be 
so sad.’ And then when we take fhe question of 
criminal responsibility into account, when we remember 
that man has few instincts of enmity to obey and has a 
will free to use and abuse, we hardly know where to 
place him in the list of living animals. The ant and the 
spider have taught many a man. The parliament of the 
bees would shame the assembly at the Westminster 
Hull. The gentleness of the cow is proverbial. Ser- 
pents with their car for music and their taste for 
flowers and smells would shame a poet, Man’s bound- 
less selfishness, his vanity, his cruelty, his arro- 
gance and wantonness arc purely devilish and Hamlet 
might well ask, ‘Who would bear the oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely, the pangs of despised love, 
the law’s delay, the insolence of office and the spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes ?’ Indeed a 
great French writer has remarked that he is not worth 
living who has not in the midst of men even once seri- 
ously thought of suicide, * Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude,’ has in it a 
philosophy that must be appreciated. Pascal said that 
half the evils of the world would vanish if only people 
will learn to be quiet, but that man cannot ; and as the 
Gita says, he is doing Karma and sowing the seeds of 
sinful life every moment of his existence. The r^ge of 
the lion, tne rancour of the elephant, the ferocity of the 
tiger, the venom of the serpent, the low cunning of the 
fox, the ugly instincts of the boar, the vileness of the 
rat have all their counterpart in the mind of man. Nay, 
he often overdoes these so-called lower animals, and is 
weaving a constant and ever thickening- web of hatred 
and desire as naturally as a spider weaves its cobweb. 

Now passing on to man’s intellect, we observe he 
leaves many animals far behind. Indeed the in- 
tellect is a saving element in him. Newton losing 
himself in his mathematical calculations leaves the 
earth far behind. Archimedes running naked from 
the river with a grand discovery in his head is a 
demigod in human form. Galileo, ‘ the Tuscan artist 
viewing the moon through optic glass' from the top of 
Fesoleis a veritable mountain spirit. But, alas! how few 
are our heroes, how few when compared with the vast 
and never ending wilderness of men. Every man has 
intellect, but, mixed up with his senses, it is, no more a 
sanctuary to shelter him, but a whirlwind to toss him 
to .and fro, on the already stormy sea of this sensuous 
word. Intellect, the precious gift of man, is in most 
cases prostituted, and, in professions like that of the law- 
yer and the merchant, proves often a curse to the society 
and to the individual. It may be that it is given to us 
‘to fill the heavens with commerce,’ * to rift the hills, roll 
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the waters, flash the lightnings, and weigh the sun.’ As 
Renan says, the world has a destination, and to its end 
it goes with a sure instinct. So forward, forward let us 
range, that the great world may spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change, and as we go let us aing a 
triumphant anthem to the deity of knowledge— the god- 
dess Saraswatt. 

But in the highest height of knowledge where are 
we ? What we once knew to be water we now know 
to be oxygen plus hydrogen ; but what is hydrogen and 
what oxygen — who can tell ? What we once knew to 
be an element we now know to be a compound, but what 
further can we say £ In Biology, in Geology, in Physio- 
logy, in Astronomy, in Physics, in Chemistry, and in 
fact in everyone of the various branches of human know- 
ledge there is an imperial edict, ‘Thus far shalfc thou 
and no further* thundered forth in solemn majesty ; and as 
we go farther and farther, the mystery thickens instead 
of dissolving, so that at last after an untiring, earnest 
and almost frantic pursuit after the phantom of know- 
ledge, the verdict has,come forth from the lips of no 
less an apostle than Kant that ontology is unknow- 
able. It is, however, an old conclusion given out in ail 
humility by Socrates in Europe and Sankara in India. 
Newton's metaphor, that he was but ptaying on the 
shore of the roaring sea of knowledge, was no mock 
humility. I take a drop of water, I call it water and 
cast it away. Turner takes it and draws it on a piece 
of paper. Tyndall takes it, weighs it, examines it by the 
microscope, and. wonder of wonders — innumerable crea- 
tures are found living in it, all lull of life, full of consci- 
ousness, and full of activity and carrying out their mis- 
sion on earth with ns much earnestness and freedom 
as man. Poor Tyndall is struck dumb with awe and 
wonder, lets fall the little drop and swoons away in 
meditation. As for knowing that drop of water, neither 
your, nor I, nor Turner, nor Tyndall can do it, it is ini- 
posible and absolutely so — a melancholy conclusion, no 
doubt, but inevitable, 

In point of intellect, th^n, though we are far superior to 
other animals, with the ever ringing ‘ I know nothing,’ 
we have no special reason to be proud — much less to 
glorify ourselves as the lords of creation. We hardly 
know what beings beside ourselves live, what powers 
they have, what worlds hang out on space. We do not 
know the- air we breathe, the earth we stand on, the stars 
that shine above — ‘ those innumerable pitiless, passionless 
eyes in the heavens which burn and brand his nothing- 
ness into man.’ But we know that the universe is 
boundless, that there are millions and millions of worlds 
like ours, that the whole creation is unutterably grand, 
and that we ourselves with the littleness of our body, 
the lowness of our senses, with the feebleness of our 
understanding and with our wickedness, vanity, and 
ignorance are unspeakably insignificant. Wo are atoms, 
poor insignificant atoms in this mighty, measureless and 
glorious universe. In the old superstition man was the 
centre of the world, but 

‘ He is now hut n eloutl and a smoke who oiuv was a pillar 
of lire 

The guess of a worm in the dark and i ho shadow of its 
desire.’ 

There ts one faculty, however, in man which goes a little 
way in making up for this extreme littleness. It is the 
faculty of imagination : it is a magic possession as preci- 
ous as the fabled jewel in the head of a toad. It is a 



priceless faculty with which we can measure the universe. 
Of it the poet has said — 

* Whatever God did say 

Is all thy plain and smooth uninterrupted way .* 

Nay even beyond His works thy voyages are known.' ^ 

Poetry, I mean the highest imaginative poetry, like 
that of Shelley and Wordsworth is its most fragrant 
flower. True, we cannot understand the universe, but 
we can enjoy it. As Wordsworth so beautifully puts it, 
‘ The poet is content to enjoy the things which others 
might (or might not) understand.’ Shelley really mea- 
sures the sky when he sings — 

‘Palace- roof of cloudless heights, 

Paradise of golden lights 1 
Deep, immeasureable vast 
Which art now and which wort then ! 



Presence-chamber, temple, home 

Even thy name is as a good. 

Generations as they pa*s 
Worship thee with bended knees. 

Nav, not content with this, he is able to go farther and 
say, * 

‘ What is heaven ? a globe of dew, Ac. 

Here is poetry of the most splendid kind, a tacit but 
rapturous recognition of the power of the human mind, 
which tramples under foot the low cares of life, and soars 
aloft like the sky-lark into the domain of boundless 
space, becoming for that time that houndless space itself. 
No fetters can here bind the man, nothing can check his 
heavenward flight, and no one here at least can say. 
‘Thus far shalt thou.* Sing forth, O spirit, till your dirty 
bonds break asunder, for thou art on the road to salva- 
tion. very near the radiant throne of the Almighty, who 
lejoices in thy flight and welcomes thee with open arms. 
Here man is grand, nay, boundlessly so. 

Even this is not the height of man's glory, for poetry, 
gives both pleasure and pain : it has to record both the 
greatness of the universe and the littleness of man. Then, 
again, it cannot fall in love with the sultry day, the 
dirty tank, the barren desert and things of that kind, of 
which there is no lack on earth. At the best, therefore, 
poetry i> it a resting place on the wayside, a mantata 
on the road to the Temple. 

A higher happiness than what poetry can give is the 
birthright of man. It is his prerogative to be eternally 
and changeiessly happy, to rejoice as much at sultrv 
weather ns at a moonlit night, to regard with equal 
composure the wanton wickedness of men and their 
benevolent self-sacrifice, not merely to weep with joy at 
a Cumbrian sunset, and fly into space with a singing 
sky-lark’s flight, but to ‘ mingle in the universe and, ‘feel- 
ing what he chn never express but cannot all conceal,’ 
become himself the sun, the setting, the splendour, the 
sky-lark, the singing and the sky and all the rest in the 
glorious universe. Man is destined to conquer the 
heavens, the stars, the mountains, and the rivers, along 
with his body, his mind, and his senses, and even in this 
Hie, to dissolve himsett into boundless space, and feel all 
within himself the roaring sea. the high mountain, the 
shining stars, and the noisy cataract. In this sense, he 
is the. Lord of the creation— its exultant and all-pervad- 
ing Lord, the Parabrnhman of the Vedas, and at this 
stage he is above all anger, all meanness, and all 
wickedness. The rage of intellect and the storm of the 
senses are all over, and in i;ie nnnd ot the highest 
emancipated man, there is an eternal moony splendour, 
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boundless beatitude that is above all expression. Now he 
can sing’ with the author of the Mailreya Upanishad — 

11 

ue , i am myself, I am others, 1 am Brahman , l am 
the author of creation. I am the Guru to the whole 
world, and I am the whole world, and I am He, for 
he is himself the Aim an, the birthiess, changeless, 
deathless Atman whom swords cannot kill, tire cannot 
burn, water cannot moisten and wind cannot wither. 
Thi< then is the height of human glory, which man, 
senseless man, is battering away every moment for the 
low pleasures of life — this his birthright which, blinded 
by passion, he sells away for ‘ a mess of pottage !* 

Most of us do not know ourselves : we do not rea- 
lise our resources ; we do not think about the treasure* 
that lie concealed within the four walls of our little 
frame. The Vedanta philosophy, like Manackfli Nambi 
in the story of Alavandar, invites us to take hold of our 
priceless birthright and be eternally happy. This the 
grand promise of the Upanishad which, not few have 
found, is kept to the very letter. Having thus known 
the potentiality of man, the greatness to which he is 
heir, the psalm shall no longer be : 

‘O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in alt 
the earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens, 
when I consider the heavens the work of Thy fingers, etc.,’ 
but 

4 0 man ! O man ! how excellent is, Thy name in all 
the earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens — 
who art Thyself the heavens, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and the God that made them all’ — Aum Tat Sat. 



jfatc 3»cvitable. 

It was mid-night. A dim oil-lamp was giving light 
to a Iow-built-hut in the village of Subarnapnre in lower 
Bengal. The occupants of the hut, ayonng Brahman and 
his spouse, wore locked np in the fond arms of profound 
slumber. With a sudden start the husband awoke and 
found ft straw from the thatch falling down on the floor. 
In the twinkling of an eye the straw changed into a cobra- 
de.capello, and bit the sleeping wife, who groaned and 
died in consequence. The Brahman was very mncli 
astonished at this curious incident. Leaving the cre- 
mation of his wife to his relations, ho followed the 
reptile, which in an. instant left the hnt. After crawl- 
ing a fow yards, the snake turned into a jackal and 
hilled a boy who had just conic ont of a house. The 
jackal then* left. Unit village and entered into another 
village and was transformed to a mod dog and killed two 
pedestrians. The Brahman was silently following this 
wonderful creature and watching its movements onsoeii. 
Ho had resolved to see it to the very end. 

Noiv it was morning ; the great orb of the day was 
appearing in the eastern horizon. The hitherto sleeping 
naturo was reviving to fresh animation. The mad dog 
again changed shape, and turned into a big buffalo and 
gored to death some more persons. This being done, it 
left that place and took the Grand Trunk Road, and 
after piocoeding a few miles changed into a beauteous 
damsel of sixteen and sat under the cooling shade of a 
Bar troo. It bo happened that two np-country Rajput 
brothers wet* returning: home by this road after their long 
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s» rriiN- in Upper Bengal. No sooner did the female figure* 
in,*'* th'-ir eyes, than they wen* enamoured of her 
h«-a»itv. Belli went, near the charming damsel and the elder 
)>.-«>( her enquired her of Iwr where* aboil ts, but oro she 
had answered his questions, she said she wus dying with 
thirst ami wanted a glass of water. The elder brother 
hastened to the nearest well with his tola and duri, anil 
asked the younger to take cure of the stranger in his 
absence. In a few minutes the elder retn rnod with a lota ; 
of water, but was amazed to find that the girl waB beating 
her breast, tearing her hair and crying piteously. The 
girl in a bewailing tone informed the elder Rajpnt that 
his brother had al templed to ravish hor in his ab- 
sence, that she had entreated him to desist from the 
attempt., that ho had given no heed to her entreaty, and 
that her honor was saved only by his timely arrival. 
The elder Rajput's anger knew no bounds, he 
threw off the lota, and qnick as lighting drew his 
sword from its sheath. Though the younger knew 
that his brother wus labouring under a inisapprehon- 
sion. he could not. wait, to give an explanation, ns none 
hut a coward Rajpnt would delay in measuring his 
sword with his antagonist when challenged. A fight 
ensued. Both were expert warriors. Their swords clashed 
and flew fire. The fight was desperate. To kill or to die 
was their resol n i ion. The duel went on for about half 
an hour, in the course of which both the brothers were 
mortally wounded ; they began to lose blood, fell down 
faint and expired at the damsel’s feet. 

The damsel, who had all this time been laughing ia 
the sleeve, slood np and made toward a neighbouring 
forest ; and when she was in the midst of it, changed 
to an old Brahman. The young Brahman, who had 
hitherto been silently watching this wonderful creature, 
now came forward and asked the old Brahman, who and 
what he was. The old Brahman gaco no answor and 
quickened his speed to avoid his pnrsaer. 

Tho young Brahman followed the old one in quick 
pace, and overtook him shortly. Tho following dialogue 
then passed between tho two : 

Young Brahman . — I have been watching your actions 
from the vejy beginning. Pray tell me who and what you 
are. and why you committed so many foul deeds. 

Old Brahman.— Don’t interioro with me. Bogone, 
or remain at your peril. 

Young Brahman . — Had I not washed ray hands of my 
life, 1 would not have followed you to this lonely forest. I 
fear not death. Pray, let roe know what I want to, know, or 
I will kill myself in your presence, and liras yon would 
be the cause of my death. 

Old Brahman . — I am a messenger of Yaraar&ja 
(Death), anil to carry out the behest of my master t did 
what you saw me doing. If, in tho natural course of 
events the commissioji of an act bccomo3 impossible, 
we. the messengers of death, step in for the fulfil- 
ment of the same. Now depart in peaco and ioave me 
unmolested. 

Young Brahman . — One word more and I have done. 
Pray, tell mo, how, when and where I shall meet my death. 

Old Brahman . — l cannot. Leave me. 

1 "oung Brahman . — [ will not, unless and until you 
tell me what I want to know. 

Seeing further parley with the irresistible young man 
of no use, th*j messenger of Death replied thus, and 
vanished. “ At the 50i.li your of ymir ago, in the 
riv*-.** BliiVjirutlii,' 'you will be devoured by an alligator.” 

Tire young Brahman became very much terrified on 
learning his sad destiny. However, to avoid it, ho resolv- 
ed not to return homo, and he retreated to u piece where 
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even the name of the river Bhagirathi was known only to 
a very few. Here he lived in the house of a rich man 
who had no issue. Daring the Brahman’s stay at the 
rich man’s house, the wife of the latter presented him a' 
handsome boy ; this made the Brahman’s advent in the 
house au auspicious event, and he was a!! the more adored 
for it. Time went on, and the boy grew in age. The 
Brahman was engaged as tutor to the boy, and in a short 
time the boy grew very fond of his teacher. 

It so happened that a grand yog for hathing in the Bha- 
girathi drew near. People bathing there on this yog occa- 
sion will have their sins of the past and present lives washed 
off. The rich man proposed to go to the Bhagirathi with 
his family and child, and bathe in it on the holy occasion. 
Every preparation was made for the jonrney. The rich 
man desired his son’s tntor to accompany him, but he flatly 
declined to do so. When the boy came to know that his 
teacher was not going with them, he sternly refused to 
go along with them ; the mother would not go 
without the child. The rich man was in a fix. Now the 
teacher must go with the family, or they would lose this 
golden opportnnity for washing off their sins. When 
much pressed, the tutor revealed all, and plainly told 
his patron why he feared to hathe in the Bhagirathi. The 
rich man argned that prophecies are not always fulfilled ; 
in any case, they were perfectly on the safe side, as the 
bathing ghat would be fenced np with stout iron railings 
and the water in it dragged. The tutor reluctantly gave 
way. In due time the party reached the sacred bank of 
mother Bhiigtratlri. The family performed their abla- 
tions. Now the tntor went to the river and dived, hut no 
sooner was he under the water, than his pupil jumped down 
into the river* turned into a hig alligator, caught the 
teacher’s neck and disappeared, saying, “ O ! Brahman, 
you have given me no end of tronhle for my weakness 
in yielding to your reqnest, but, see, a man can never avoid 
hia destiny.” 

R. S. Mukuarji. 



Self ani> eternal.* 

A Study of Indian Monism, 

BT cn ARLES JOIlNSToS. 

“As the web-wombed spider pnts forth and draws to 
him, as trees come forth upon the earth, as from a living 
man his locks and tresses, from the unchanging eternal 
comes forth all the world,” 

— Mnnda ka Upn niah a <1. 

The teaching of the Upanishads is this : the real self of 
each being and of all beings is the supreme eternal ; this 
self, though unchanging, falls into dream; it dreams itself 
first info many separate hostile selves ; then it dreams 
for their enjoyment the manifold sensuous life of the three 
worlds ; then, that the hostile srives ma)' not fall into 
perpetual fascination and enthralment, the self dreams 
the last and sanative dream of death ; and through the 
power of that last dream the wandered selves find no 
lasting joy in their sensuous ways, for they see that all 
this fades and wastes and wanes ; that there is no unchang- 
ing joy outside the self, t lie self has re- become one and 

* This excellent nr tide which uj»jM‘arc«l Iasi, year in the * Open 
Court* is published in this journal with u view to give it n wide 
Indian circulation which it so eminently deserves but has not yet 
had.— E d. 



awakened from all dreams to the reality of its immemo- 
rial oneness. 

Thus awakened from the dream of life, they see the 
steps through which they fell to dreaming the dream of 
the world ; they see that, as the rivers come from the 
ocean and return again to the ocean, as kindred sparkles 
come forth from a well-lit fire, so this dream of the world, 
this world of dream, came forth from the self, from the 
eternal, that the seers plainly see as the womb of the 
worlds. 

These teachings of the Upanisbads are high inspirations 
and intuitions, from the golden dawn of India’s life, — if 
indeed their essence and doctrines he not older even than 
India. To these high intuitions we cannot rise at once, 
though they awaken strong echoes in our hearts; for, 
since those sonny days, the soil’s great dream has grown 
heavier and darker, so tin'*. we can no longer hold clear 
troth directly by strong in uition, bat must fortify intui- 
tion by intellect ; must support the verdict of our eoalsby 
the reasonings of our philosophies. 

Thus, it came that, in- the latest period of India’s life, 
the clear intuitions and shining wisdom of the Upanishads 
were expressed anew in the philosophy of the Ved&nta, 
whose lucid thought and admirable statement cftn'corapare 
with tho highest work of the human mind in any age, 
and only gain by the comparison. 

When one speaks of the Vedanta, one means for the 
most part, tho greatest man of the Vedanta school, the 
Teacher S'ankara, who holds in India the supremacy that 
Plato holds in Greece, or Kant in the philosophy of to- 
day. Though his life was very hrief, S'ankara did all that 
could havo been done to restore for later ages the pure 
wisdom of India’s dawn; tho Upanishads themselves he 
commented on and interpreted, writing mnch also of the 
poem which best reflects their spirit, the Bhagavad 
Gita, — “the Master’s songs.” In his day, the learning 
of the school of the Vodantins was enshrined in a book 
full of enigmas and obscurities, quite meaningless in 
parts, without an added explanation ; this obscure book of 
memorial verses, tho Brahma Sutras of Badar&yana, 
S'ankara took as the theme of Iris most extensive, and, 
donbtless his greatest work, and did all that lucidity, 
intense concentration of thought, and fluent language 
could do, to make its dark places light, its rough ways 
smooth. Besides all this, and many practical labors of 
reformation and teaching that accompanied it-, S'ankara 
found time to write a who.e scries of lessqr works in verse 
and prose, full of that wisdom of old, the love of which 
was the single passion of his passionless life. 

From one of these lesser treatises, the “ Awakening to 
Reality,”— -Tattva Bodhn, — we shall teke so ranch' as is 
needed to make quite clear, in f he langnsge of philosophy, 
what is meant by the great Indian teaching of oneness, 
the doctrine of the one self in all selves, the unity of the 
self and the eternal. 

After certain sentences of introduction and benediction 
and an enumeration of the power of mind and heart re- 
quired for the gaining of wisdom, S'ankara harks back to 
flic title of his hook, ami asks, — for most of the work is 
in the form of question and answer, — “ What is the dis- 
cerning of reality ? It is this," ho answers ; “ That tho 
self is real; that all things other than self are delusive." 
Then with that intent nos of logical thought which gives 
S'ankara such a charm, this is at once followed by another 
question ami a definition: “What is tho self? He who 
stands apart from the physical, emotional, and causal, 
vestures; who is beyond the live veils ; who is witness of 
the lhreo modes; whos** own nature is being, conscious- 
ness, bliss, — this is the self.” 
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Not a word in all this, whose meaning is not nicely ami 
carefully defined, whose exact value in thought is not 
precisely ascertained. And as this sentence contains ««i 
that the self is not, ns well as nil that the self is. — in a 
word, all things whatsoever that exist,— by gaining it luli 
insight into <-hts once sentence «•« shall have mastered t ho 
whole world-teaching of the Veda n tins, and, above all, 
their supreme tcaohing of the One, above every change 
and seeming separation. 

Beginning with what the self is not, in the individual, 
nn.l with the assertion already made, that the physical 
vestnro is not the self, Sankara asks: “What is this 

physical vesture ?" And replies in a formula full of con- 
centrated meaning, in which the wisdom of nuinv ages, 
of tnauy philosophers, is worn down to the fewest possi- 
ble words : “Formed of tho live elements five-folded, born 
through works, it is tiie dwelling where opposing forces 
like pleasure and pain are experienced ; it has these six 
accidents : it becomes, it comes to birth, it grows, it 

it declines, it perishes ; this is the physical 

vesture. 

We may ask here, as ft'ankara does in a later 
part of his book, — when he has left the individual to 
speak of the building of worlds, — what- are the five 
elements of which the fivefotded nature of the physical 
body is formed ? Wc must preface the answer by saying 
ihat, from the very beginning. Indian philosophy had 
become entirely penetrated with the though*, that we cun 
know nothing except our own states of consciousness : 
that anything outside out* states of consciousness can 
only be, as Professor Huxley once said, matter for more 
or less probablo hypothesis. With this belief and know- 
ledge, the best Indian philosophy never speaks of matter 
and force as things-in-themselves, as independent 
realities, as anything lmt more or less probable hypo- 
thesis; the phenomena which we should call the phono, 
menu of matter and force they always expressed as far as 
possible in terms of our states of consciousness, and not 
as independent re ilitic.s. 

Looking in this way at the phenomena of the physical 
world, — the tiuld in which the physical vesture is mani- 
fested. — they found that the states of consciousness from 
which we infer the existence of the physical world have 
five leading characteristics or qualities, or shades of colour; 
in other words, the states of consciousness, which not only 
represent, but also arc, the physical world, are five; these 
five are what wc call the live senses, and wi .it Indian 
philosophy calls the five perceptive, or knowing, powers: 
hearing, touching, seeing, lasting, smelling. 

In order to reach clearness of thought, to give ex- 
pression to that tendency of our consciousness which 
sets subject, and object up ngaiust. each other, in com- 
plement lo each other, they further divided each <»r 
these typos of physical consciousness into a trimly nf 
subject, predicate, ami object : as. seer, seeing, se.cn ; 
board*, heaving, heard : k no wet*. knowing, known. Then, 
seeking for an expression by which the last term in each 
of these trinities in it; lit lm ’expressed by itself, and spoken 
of as having, for the sake of hypothesis, an independent 
existence, they developed the terminology of the five ele- 
ments, ether, or rather the "forward shining ' or “radiant" 
power, as tho outward complement of hearing ; wind, 
breath, or air, as the complement of touch, or, rather, ex- 
tension : lire or light or radiance, as the complement of 
seeing; the waters, as tho complement of tasting, Itecanxo 
taste can only apprehend llind.-c : and, lastly earth, as flic 

complement of smell. 

But as c-ac.h of those hypothetical elements of sensation 
contains within it the possibilities of other seusatious than 



the do uinantouo. — camphor, for example, beiugseon and 
touched :md tasted, as well as smelt, — they were led to 
sav that these elements, these types of physical conscious- 
ness, were not simple hut compound, cadi having in it-, be- 
sides its dominant character, iv possibility of each of the 
other- four ; the dominant character nuU the four other 
subsidiary characters make the** five- folded” nature of tho 
elements spoke n of by .Sankara. Thus, the physical vesture 
or body is “ formed of tho five oleiuents, five-folded.” 

it is ‘* born through works," or, as we should say, it is 
subject to the law of causality ; which, for the physical 
body, largely takes the form of heredity. Then again, the 
physical vesture is subject to tho six accidents of 
generation and birth, growth and change, decline 
and death. This needs no coiutm ut In each of these 

character islics dim 1 is also implied a sentence of 
discrimination : ** Therefore this is not the self." Tho 

physical vesture is subject to causality ; the self is not 
subject to causality ; therefore the physical liody is not the 
•self. The physical vesture is subject to e'-ango ; fhe self, 
the pure idea of “ 1 am,” is not subject to change; there- 
fore tho physical vesture is not the self, and so mi, with 
the-iother clmracters.. 

This doctrine of the five olemenls is. therefore, uot 
merely defective physics, but. far rather a metaphysical 
attempt to render the phenomena of physical conscious- 
lio-s, the physical world, into terms of our states of con- 
sciousness, in o simple and methodical way. 

•So far is the physical vesture, the first of the scries of 
things which the self is not defined in order to show what 
thyself is. The soil is, further, oilier than tho subtle — 
or psychic or emotional — vesture. This vesture, again, 
corresponds to a primary fact .in our states of conscious- 
ness. We quite clearly recognise one set of facts in our 
slides of consciousness as being outward, physical, objec- 
tive : we not loss dear I v ivcoguiso another set of facts in 
T » * * 

our smics of consciousness as being inward, mental or 
psychic, subjective. Both sets of facts, both series of pic- 
tures and feelings, are outward from consciousness, other 
l ban con.seiou.si ies», objects of consciousness : therefore both 
are nut .self. But the clear difference between iliera mast 
lie itpuked ; therefore, tho outward, objective scries are 
spoken of as the physical vesture, while the in wal'd, sub- 
jective series belong to the physical or emotional vestnre. 
Looked at closely, the real difference between these two is, 
that physical things arc eon vf mined and conditioned by 
both .-pace ami time ; while psychic, mental things, 
though subject to time, arc free from the rigid frame and 
out line of space. Bot h are. of comse, subject to causality: 

In the* psychical, as in the physical slates of cou- 
.seiousnrss, there are tho “five knowing powers;" and 
v*« :tl><> Kpeuk of “the mind's eye," “mental touch," 
and so mi. Indeed, according to .Sankara's philosophy, 
hearing, seeing, touching, and the rest are purely psychi- 
cal powers, even when manifested through physical 
organs, jin “ the eye cannot see of itself, ncr the ear' bear 
of if sell.’’ 

As the physical vest me is the complex or nexus of the 
physical slates of consciousness, so the psychical vestnre 
is the complex or nexus of the psychical or mental 
powers and states of consciousness ; those are fife from 
the tyranny of space, though subject to causality and time. 

The mention of Kant’s famous triad, space, time, and 
cansalily, brings us to the third vesture, of which 
Kankaru writes thus: “What is the carnal 'vesture f 

Formed tlusnigh ineffable, beginmngless, unwisdom, it is 
the substance and cause of the other two vestures; 
though unknowing as to its own nature, it is yet in nature 
unerring ; this is the causal vesture." Without comment, 
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this is hardly intelligible. The idea in it is this: Oar 

states of consciousness, the pictures and feeling* and 
sensations which are objective to onr consciousness in un- 
broken series, are expanded, the one part in space and 
time, the other part in time only. J loth are subject to 
causality. That as, the series of pictures, of foldings, of 
sensations are presented to our coliseum sm-ss in a defined 
order, and we intorpret this order jus implying a causal 
connection ; we consider the first of two states of conscious- 
ness in a series as being the cause of the second : the 
second as being the eiTeet of the first. This attribution 
of causality, fch* division of onr states of consciousness 
into cause, causing, and caused is a separation in a double 
sen*»e. In the first place, it divides the single substance of 
existence threefold, into cause, copnla and eff-et ; and, in 
the second place, it sepaiates the single substance of ex- 
istence from consciousness, by establishing the idea of 
lenower and known, of observer and ohserved, ami thus 
sets up a duality. Now it is axiomatic with the Vedanta 
philosophy, for reasons which we shall presently see, that 
this duality does not really exist : that the snbstanec of 
being, the self, is not Unis divided into knower and known 
observer and observed. 

Therefore it is said that this causal vesture nr complex 
of the idea of causality is formed of unwisdom, the 
unwisdom which sets up a di vision in the undivided 
One. No* the idea of causality goes deeper than cither 
space or ti.ino. It goes deeper than the idea of time, 
because time, properly considered, is a product of causa- 
lity. Causality divides the objective, into causal series. 
The elements of these series must appear before conscious- 
ness in order, in succession, for this succession of effect to 
cause is the essence of causality. Now it is this very 
succession in the scries of objects, images, sensations, 
which is the parent of the idea of time ; for consciousness 
of itself has no idea of time. If consciousness had a sense 
of the passage of time, then the sense of time, in differ- 
ent states of consciousness, would be equal ; but in waking 
and dream, in dream and trance the sense of time is 
entirely different, Therefore tho sense of time is derived, 
not original in the self ; it has it* rise in the succession 
of images which js the effect of causality. 

Space is a further derivation of the same idea, arising 
from the presence of more than one causal series — or 
series of images, conditioned by causality — beingj ono 
sent to consciousness at the same time; thus giving a 
breadth or sideways extension to perception ; and this 
breadth of extension is the sense or the idea of spare. •* 

Tims the ideas of time and space are not original 
and independent hut derivative from the idea of cau- 
sality; hence *he causa! vesture, or complex of the idea 
of causality, *is said to be tho cause and substance of the 
other two vestures, the psychical — or vesture of causality 
and time — and the physical — or vesture of causality, 
time, and space. We saw already that the causal vesture 
is formed oE unwisdom, bocause the causa! idea, the dis- 
tribution of the one substance of being into causal series, 
is not inherent, or a property of the thing-in- itself. but. 
merely the result of onr mode of perception, “ a result 
of intellect, which supplies the idea of causation. ”as S'ankaia 
says, thus anticipating almost the very words of Kant. 

Born of unwisdom, this idea of causality is n-oessanly 
beginningless, or outside of time. Because, as causality 
is the parent of time, it naturally follows that it cannot, 
be expressed in terms of time, or be saicl to have a begin- 
ning in time. As again, this causal idea goes to the very 
root, of intellect, jt. cannot bo oppressed in terms of in- 
tellect ;ao it jh sa : d to be ineffable, or not to be spoken 
of m the language of intellectual thought. 



This causal idea seems to have its root in the seeming 
necessity of the one suhstauoe of being, the eternal, to 
reveal itself to itself gradually, in a successive series of 
revelations. This gradual series of revelations of the 
eternal to the eternal is the cause of manifested existence, 
or, to speak more strictly, is manifested existence. Now 
this gradual scries of revelations implies a gradually in- 
creasing knowledge which shall stop short, only at omni- 
science, when the whole of the eternal is revealed to the 
whole of the eternal And each tepin this gradual reve- 
lation is perfect in itself, anil a perfecting and supplement- 
ing of all the revelations that hit *: gone befmv. Hence 
each is “ in its own nature tin -iring.” But we saw 
that the revelation of each part of the eternal is in 
three degrees : first, as conditioned by space, time, 
aud causality, in the physical world ; then, as condi- 
tioned by time and causality, in the psychical o,r men- 
tal world ; and. lastly, us conditioned by causality only, 
in the causal or moral worM- Therefore the revelation 
in the moral world is freer from conditions i nan ihe 
other two. free from the errors «*f time and space, anJ 
thus “ unerring wisdom” as compared with these. But 
l>efore the whole of the eternal can be revealed t*» the 
whole of the eternal, the causal idea must disappear, 
must cease to separate the eternal into causal series ; so 
that, the causal idea is an element of error, ot illusion, 
aud therefore M unknowing as to its own nature.” This 
plenary revelation of the whole eternal to the whole eternal 
is “ the own-being of the supreme self" ; therefore the 
self is above the cansal vesture, the causal vesture is not 
the self. 

To change for a moment from the language of phi- 
losophy to that of common life, the teaching is tins: 
The individual is the Eterna’ ; man is God; nature is 
Divinity. But the identity of the individual with the 
eternal, the oucoess of mau with God, is veiled and 
hidden, first hy the physical body ; secondly, by the 
personality, and lastly by the necessity of continuity 
which makes one physical body succeed auotlier, one 
personality develop into another in the chain of rebirths 
which continuity and the conservation of — .mental aud 
moral, as well aa physical — energy inevitably brine forth. 

Now, freedom from this circle of necessity will only 
be reached when we have succeeded first in seeing that 
tbe physical body is not our true self, but outward 
from aud objective to our true self; then that the 
psychic body — the. complex of mental states — is likewise 
not onr true self ; and. lastly, that our causal venture — 
as containing within it the suggestion of our separate 
individuality opposed to other separate individualities and 
thus different from the plenitude of the eternal which 
includes all individualities — is not our most real self ; for 
onr most real self is that very eternal, the “ T/iens which 
is all things in all things,” as another teacher says. This 
is the awakening from the dream of the hostile selves, 
which, as we saw at the outset, the self falls into, and 
from which it will awake into a knowledge of its own ful- 
ness as. tho eternal. 

Tbe self, Sankara further said, “ is other than the five 
veils.” The*© five veils — physical, vital, emotional, intel- 
lectual, spiritual — are a development of the ides of 
the three vestures. The pli) ieui veil is tho physical 
vesture, regarded as a form tat her than as matter ; as 
formal rather than material, in harmony with the eoncep- 
tion of Faraday, that tho atoms of matter aro really pure 
centres of force ; the seem i ug substantiality of matter be- 
longing n ’t to the atoms at t»U, but to the weh or network 
of forces, which are centred in the atoms. The idea of a 
“ web” of forces is exactly that of the Vedanta, which con- 
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stoutly speaks of the world as “ woven" l»v (he Eternal, as 
a spate weaves his “ wel*. " 

The next three veils -vital, emotional, intellectual — 
are sub-di visions of the mental or psychical vesture. A 
precise determination of their values would lead ua too 
far into tlu> mental psychology of India to he prmd-iouhh* 
at present. The spiritual veil, strain, is thecausni vest tire, 
of which wo have said much already 

A train, the •• three inodes” of which tin* self is 
** winu'ss,” :uv what arc railed the Vedanta: wak- 
ing, dreaming, and di vani less tics* They are the liehls 
of the activities of the three vestures . waking, the field of 
the physical vesture : dreaming the field of the psychical or 
menial vesture, whether in day-dreams or the dreams of 
night ; and dream I ess ness, the Held of the itiomi of causal 
vesture, whether in waking inspiration, dreaming viuicm, 
or dreamless trance. 1 1 civ. again, to develop the subject 
fully would lead us ioo far afield. 

Freedom, the conscious oneness with the most real self, 
which is the eternal, consists insetting aside these vestures, 
in stripping off these veils. How this is to he done we 
can best show by repeating the words of Sankara : “ Just 
as there is the firm belief that * 1 am the body,' 4 I am n 
man,' * I am a priest/ ‘ I am a servant/ so he who pos- 
sesses the firm conviction that * I am neither priest nor self, 
not man, but stainless being, consciousness, blis3, the 
shining, the inner master, shining wisdom/ and realises 
tt •' in direct perception, lie verily, is five, even in life " 




Gbe life of Sri fTatwaraymswami. 



About three hundred years ago, in a place called Voera- 
inaiiagAiitni, the central part of the Madras presidency, 
was born the subject of our sketch as the nephew (sister’s 
aon) of a great roan with whom ho was destined to be con- 
nected in a much closer and stronger tie than that of 
mere blood relationship. The latter was senior by a few 
years only ; and the earthly mission of the two being oue 
and the same, they exhibited a strange liking to each 
other from their very infancy. Being Brahmans they were 
dnlv educated in Sanskrit nnd became very learned in the 
Sacred Scriptures. In addition to this, they also attained 
to -a high degree of scholarship in Tamil. < They Wore 
strict in the observance of fciastraic injunctions as to ex- 
ternal and internal purity, conduct in life and reverence 
to elders and ho On. At n very early age. while they wen* 
yet bachelors, both of them look the same right- view ul 
life — there is no permanent resting place in the world 
of the senses and intellect, life is deceptive, man being 
played upon every moment and led into pit-falls by his 
organs of action itud knowledge. The little pleasures 
which he “iva.'ionally gets arc bmiuded on either side by 
pain, and resemble the minute drojis of honey in thorn 
flowers, and that the only icfnge from death, delusion and 
pain, is to direct the vision inward and Ix-come the uncon- 
ditioned and changeless One. Whose gloiy the Upaninhads 
declare, and Whom Nature Irving to translate, heaps 
uni verse upon universe during myriads of centuries and 
still does nor. express her great- harangue going on from 
eternity, which is pul an end to by the manna. (silence) of 
mind. To g«*t. back to the centre from which all life 
starts, the l wo boy prodigies made sallies intoylie secret 
recesses of the STrnt-is, hut the more they wanted to go in, 
the stronger became the obstacles in the way, and after 
years of unsuccessful moping in the dark they felt the 
need for the hand that would lead nud the personal light 



that would reveal tlx impersonal light within. The 
world had no temptations for them, they having done all 
that- one has to do with ♦!»« world in previous inenrua- 
tioi.s ; nnd ils Sirens' won*** wen* to llietti like the bowl- 
ings of demons from which *.ne would sock to lly. They 
did no! cun* to marry, and won* determined to he done 
with tin* false life i*f and sorrow hef-.ro iheii breaths 
would stop, and t hey '•••tight • In* tr uths with such one- 
poiiiu-ihiess I lint they wen* called hy tlmir neighbours :m(t 
relations Tatwaiaxa «nd Sw aril puna ndn respect ively. 
Their former nan.es is.. •. c not .*-**oii handed down to us. 
hut t lint is immaterial 



Tat win aya ami his mirk S warn pa nit in hi, finding the 
instil llieieney oi Iwok-l*-* ruing ami being anxious to 
obtain a teacher. went from place to place with the eager- 
ness with which u man ’« im»e hair lias caught lire/ runs 
for water, but nowhere could they find n satisfactory 
guide. After wandering thus fora long time, they one 
day rested under a banyan nee in a beautiful grove, 
and there settled tlu* following plan, namely, that- one of 
them should go North and tin* other South, and whoever 
finds the reseller first- and mi lines the Truth should be- 
come the tench*-r of the other. This, as the event- pt'oved, 
was n wise plan. Swarupaiiauda went Sout h ward; and after 
visiting many villages, towns, forests, mountain -eaves, 
river-sides and mined lymphs*, besides the fatuous places 
of pilgrimage such as Srirangam, d am b ukes warani mid 
Paiugili Viillarai, he went to Uovnrdhati. when all on a 
sudden ho felt » si i singe blissful sensation creeping over 
his body and his hair stood on end. It was a delightful 
feeling similar to what tin* in»i t describes in the following 
lines 

For more than once when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word thm is i ho symlx>l of niyaelf, 

The mortal liutii of the Self was loosed. 

And passed into ihe Nameless, as a^ cloud 

Melts into Ilcaven. 1 touched my limbs, the limbs 

Were strange not mine — ami yet no shade of doubt. 

Hut utter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 

The gain ot such large life as matched with onr> 

Were Sun to sjwirk — mishndowable in words. 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow world. 

Thin assertion of the Over-soul which was us blissful us 
simultaneous, gave Swat upananda the hope $liat bis weary 
•M»keJ*imagc was at nit end, and thai the true Guru lie so 
eagerly sought was then*, within the limits of that village. 
The delighted wisdom -seeker went round the village three 
limes as a n ark of honor to the holy land; and, entering 
it. impiircd of the people of the village jf there wns any 
great sage, tttttJoihiui., . llieie. They told him that near 
t lit.- place was a dense reed bush, in which, lived a great 
in:i ii whose name was Svvfmii SivaprnkAsa, and > lint he 
would on some, evenings come nut of it: Needless to say 

that SwarupAnamhi hastened t*> the spot and waited out- 
side for the uppi anince of I lie sage. One evening the 
Swami cum? out, and the young devotee ran to him, fell 
at his feet, welled them with lours, saying, “Salutation, 
0 Lord, full of compassion, 0 friend of those who pros* 
tratc themselves before Thee, hallowed be Thy holy feet» 
Spriuklejon «*c thy grace. 0 l.ord. scorched as \ am hy the 
forest-tire of birth and rebirth, grat ify niy ear with ambro- 
sial words as they Ho.v from Thee, mingled with the 
essence of Thy Self- experience and the bliss afforded by 
Bruit majfui mi, sacred and cooling. Happy are they who 
come into Thy sight even for a moment, for they become 
fit recipients of divine wisdom and are accepted as pupils/f 
The Swfimt raiacd him from the ground, and, looking at 
him, found that he wn* an earnest seeker. Then they 
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conversed for a time and S warn pan anda, being found ‘o 
be deserving, was initiated into t.be mystery »>t Raja-yoga. 
He staid with his teacher, hearing from him Mir divine 
my s tries of the Vedanta, whir.ii are fo«» subtle and preci- 
ous to find a place in books, and practising Samadhi in his 
company. _ After the necessary amount of practice, tin: 
Truth hermetically sealed up in the apparently simple 
words, 'Thon art That’ was unfolded i.o hi ru- 
in the meanwhile. Tatwaraya Swami, who had wander- 
ed all over the North in quest of a t eacher returned to the 
South with, a heart, laden with grief, Imr, seeing his unde 
ami I tearing from him his happy Itisnny. adopted him as 
his teacher, and falling a-i his feet, sought, his grace and 
protection. Swarupananda taught him all ♦•hat. he bad 
learnt., n mi both remained together, spending the greater 
purl, of their time in that, silent communion with Mod in 
which' (bought is not and expires enjoyment. 



\ 



ll)ajnavalli\>a ant> flDaitrcyi. 

A vlurni Ui.'faon hi/ $ loam i- Vircka 

'y ’I’ll at tlay is indeed u bad day on •which we do not hear 
the name of the Lord, but a cloudy day is not. a hud day 
at all.* Yajnavalkya was a great^s; Yon know the 
in lndia^»t.bat every man imwfc give up the world 
when lie becomes old. So Yajnavalkya said to his wife. *■ My 
beloved. Ivere is all my money and my possessions, ami l 
am going away," Shu replied, *' Sir, if ! had this whole 
earth fall of wealth, would, fchaj^ give me immortality Y" 
Yajnavalkya said, “ No, that »wnof itc- YouK Jiff*- will be 

rich, and that will be all. but wealth cannot 
give us immortality.” She replied, “[That through .which 
T. shall become irnmorta^^yTlial shall 1 ^oTo^gan^ AKaf. ? 
If you know Mrafe, tell me - that.” Yfij naval kya replied, 
“ You have been always my beloved; you are more be- 
loved now by this question. Oome, take your seat, and l 
will tell you, and when you have heard, meditate upon 
it.” He said, “ It is not for the sake of tlie husband that 
the wife 1 loves the husband, but for the sake of the Atman 
that she loves the husband, because site loves the Self. 
None loves the wife for the sake of the wife, but it is 
because he loves the Self that he loves the wife. None 
loves ..children for the children ; but because be loves the 
Self, therefore he loves the children. None loves wealth 
on account of the wealth ; but bee i use lie loves the Self, 
therefore h« loves wealth. None loves the Brahman. for 
the sake of the Brahman . but been use ho loves the Self, 
he loves the Bralnnau. So none loves the Kslmtriya for 
the sake of t.be fCsltalriya, but because he loves the Self. 
Neither does any one love the world on itr.com it of the 
world, but because hft loves the Self. None, similarly, 
loves the godson account of the gods, but because be 
loves t.be Self. None loves anything for that thing’s 
sake; but. it is for the Self of that- idling that be loves it- 
This Self, therefore, is to be heard, is r.<> la* reasoned, and 
is fo 1)0 meditated upon. () my Muitreyi, when flint Self 
has been heard, wh<m that Self has been seen, when that 
Self has been rcali/cd, theu^ all ibis her. Mims known." 
What do wo get then Y Before us wo liud » curious 
philosophy. The statemeiil. has been mad* that, every 
love is selfishness in the lowest sense of t he word : because 
1 love my sol f^ therefore 1 love another ; it- cannot, be. 
There have been philosophers in modern times ‘.hohave 
said that self is the only motive-power in the world. That is 
tru^, andyofc it is wrong. But this self is but the shadow of 
that, real Self which is behind. It appears wrong and evil 



because it ts small. Chat xwy infinite love for the Self 
which is -the antverae appears to be evil, appears to be 
small, because it appears through a small parr. Even 
when t he wife iov.s the husband. whether she knows R 
or not, she roves the husband for that Self. It is selfish- 
ness as it i.s manifested indue world, but that selfishness 
is really but » small part ot that Self- ness. Whenever 
one loves, one has to I ove in and through the Self. This 
Seif has to be known What- U t he difference ? I'ho.** 

that- love the Self wit-bout, knowing what- it is, their l ive * 
is selfish rhosc that love knowing what Mini- 

Self is. t-hejr h»ve is tree: they are sages. - Him the* 
Brahman^ gives up who secs the BriiimaiK anywhere 
else but in the Sell. Him the Kshatriya give* un 
who sees t.be Kshatriy* anywhere else btn in the Self. 
The world gives him up who sees this world any- 
where but iii that Atman. T 1 gods gire him up wjm 
lores the gods knowing them t lie any w he ye else but in 
the Atman. Everything goes ;*way from him who knows 
everything as something else except the Atman Those 
Brill niaTfs, these Kshtvtriyas. tin's world, these gods, 
whatever exists, everything is that Atman " Thus lie 
explains what .be means by Hurt love. ^ Every time -.ve 
particularism f am trying to love a woman ; as soon as 
that worn ftp is pprticalarised. As separated,- from fch^fc- 
Atman, 'that love* will nnf be eternal, but will end in 
grief# But as unon as I see that, woman as the Atman, 
tlttfct love becomes perfect., and will never suffer- So with 
anything; as sneef as yon are attached to anything in the 
uuivers*, detaching it from the universe as a whole, from 
the Atman, thee comes a reaction. With everything that 
we tore outside the Self, grief and misery will be the 
result. If w© enjoy everything in the Self, and as the Self, 
no misery or .reaction will come. This is perfect bliss. 
How to comethis idea? ? Yajnavalkya goes on to tell us 
the process by which to reach that state. The o ni verso 
is infinite : how oatt 7- ? e take every particular thing and 
look at it. u3 the Atman, without knowing the Annan Y 
“As with a drum when we are at a distance we cannot 
catch the ^oimd. we cannot couquer the sound, but as 
soon as we come to she drum, and pat our hand on it, 
the sound is conquered. When the pencil -shell is being 
blown, we cannot catch nr conquer the sound, until we • 
come near and get hold o.*' the shell and then it is con- 
quered. When the Vina. -fat*) is being played, when we .’ 
have conn) to the Vina , we get s o the cent-r 
whence the sound is proceeding. As wheu/ftbrne one is 
bmrnirig damp fuel/ smoke aiflT* >pai*ks of va- } 

rious kinds *x>tne. even *O v from this great One has 
been breathed out knowledge: everything ImS come out 
of Him. He breathed oat, as it were, all knowledge. 
H to all water the one goal is tire ocean. nil touclythe 
skim is the one centre, as of all smell, the nose is the one 
centre, as of all taste the tongue is the one goal, ns of all 
f-aravthu eyes are the one goal, as of all sounds Hie ears art; 
throne goal, as of a!! thongh^the mind is fnc one goal, 1 
as ©tall knowledgiyih.e heart is the one goal, n*of all work, 
(Ae- hands are the one goai^as a morsel of salt pul. into the 
s«n water melts nway^we cannot t»iko it- brick, even so, 
NJicifreyi, is this mi i versa I being olcrdAlly intimie ; -eomfWT* 
knowledge is in it. The whole uni verse rises from - 
Him, and again goes down into Him. No more is them 
ua»y knowledge, dying or death.” We gel* the idea that- 
we have all conic juai like sparks from Him, ami when 
y«m know Him then you go hock, and became ono with 
Him again. We are the Universal. 

Unit-rev i became frightened, just as everywhere poo- 
pile become frightened. Said she, “ Sir, here is exactly 
wfloere you have thrown iv del union over me. Yon have 

ft 
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(lightened me hy saying there will be n.» more gods : all 
individuality will be lost. There " ill be no one to recog- 
nise, no one to love, no one to hate. What will become of 
us r' “ Maitrevi, I do not menu to delude you, or rather 
let it rest here. You may be frightened. Where there 
are t wo, otn* s m e l l** -a n other, one sees another, one hears 
smother, one "oYotnc* mother. one thinks of another, 
one knows another. Hut when the whole ! .s become 
that Atman, \vbo4**-**mel»rbr-wbo*u^wlio is seen by w hom, 
who is to bo heard by whom, who is to be welcomed { by 
whom, who is to be known by whom ?” That oue tfeiA- 
<suce. was taken .up hy Schopenhauer, and oiiV”'of - that 
bis wktde philosophy. w**a — evoimj.,. Through whom 
do we know this universe ? Through what, to know 
Him ? How to know the knower ? By what means can we 
know the kuower ? How ran that be ? Because in that 
-Hrfng and through that wo know everything. By what 
means can we know Him r By no means. He is that 

9 

means. To know that means is always necessary. 

So far the idea is that it ia^all one infinite Being. That 
is the real individuality, when there is no more division, 
^uo more prtrt.s itnti fmK'flli* ; these little ideas are very low, 
«*4M)!usi6$. But yet, iu and through every spark of the 
individuality is shining that infinite. Everything is a 
manifestation of the Atman. How to r^ioh'tliaj^ ? First 
you make the statement. Second, just as himself tells 
us — ‘‘This Atman is first to be heard;” so he stated the 
case ; then be argued it oat, ami ihe last demonstration 
was how to know that through which all knowledge is pos- 
sible. «I t cannot be. ThenJasHt is to be meditated upon. 
He takes the contrast, the microcosm and the macrocosm, 
and.liow they are rolling on in particular lines, and how 
it i/Wll beautiful. “ This earth isiso blissful, so helpful to 
every being ; and all beings are so helpful to this earth : that 
gelf-iffnlgent. nothing can be helpful to it. the Atman.” 
that is bliss, even in the lowest sense, U Lut tlm re- 
flection of Him- All that is good is His reflection, and 
when that reflection is a shadow it is called evil. There 
are no two gods. When He is less manifested, it is called 
darkness, evil; and when He is more nianifested.it is 
'* Vailed light. That is all. and evil are only a 

tjuesfiou of degree, mote manifested or less manifested. 
Jnst take the example of our own lives. How many 
things we see in onr childhood which we think tg be good, 
but which really are evil, and how many things seem to 
be evil which are good. How the ideas change.- How an 
idea goes up and up. What we thought very good at. one 
time we do not think so good now. . So,good and evil art; 
but superstitions,' and do not exist. " The difference is 
only in degree. It is all a manifestation of that Atman ; 
He is being manifested in everything: only, when the 
manifestatio n is very thick we call it evil ; nml 4b« 
/ w t be hv t-t t n — it- ♦*. He himself is the best, 

^ *wben all covering goes awiiy. So .everything that is in 
the universe is first to be meditated upon, in that sense 
alone. . i »t we 'cun nee it as nil good, because it is all best. 

I here is evil and there is good, and the apex, the centre, 
is the reality. He is neither evil nor good ; He is the 
best. The host can bn only one. the good can be many 
and the evil many. There will ho degrees of variation 
.between ihe good- and tin* evil, but, the best is only one, 
and that host when seen through thin coverings we chII 
different, soi i s of ;>i;d when through thick covers 
we cuii evil. different forms of super- 

stition. They^liave goriw through all sorts of flualistic 
delusion, and all sorts of ideas, and the words have 
into the hearts of human beings, terrorising men and 
womeu and living there as terrible tyrants. They make 
us become tigers. AiJ the hatred with which we hate 
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others is caused by these foolish ideas which we have 
imbibed since our ehildliood — good and evil. Our judg- 
ment of humanity becomes entirely false ; we make this 
beautiful earth a hell; arnicas soon as we can give up 
good and evil, it becomes a heaven. 

This earth is blissful (sweet is the literal translation) 
((.all beings aiidall beings arc sweet to (his earth ; they 
all help each (tiller And all the sweetness is the Atman, 
that, effulgent, immortal ($\ tie who is inside this earth. 
Whose is this sweetness V How can there he any sweet- 
ness hut He ? That one sweetness is manifesting itself in 
various ways. Wherever there is nnv love, any sweet- 
ness in any human being, either in a saint or a sinner, 
either in an tinge! or a murderer, either in the bcdy.y** 
Utr- in indent* the senses, it is Me. Physical enjoyments are 
bur He, menta 1 enjoyments arc hut He, spiritual enjoy- 
ments are hut He. Hmv can there be anything but He? 
How can there he twenty thousand gods mid devils fight rug 
with each other-? Childish dreams! Whatever is the 
lowest physical enjoyment is He, and the Highest spiritual 
enjoyment is He. There is no sweetness hut He. Thus 
says Yajnavnlkya. When you come to that state and 
look upon all things with the same eye: when you see 
in the drunkard’s pleasure in drink # but, that, sweetness, 
iheri you have got the truth, and then alone you will know 1 
what .happiness means, what peace means, what love 
means.* and so long as you make these vain distinctions, 
silly, childish, foolish superstitions. . al ) sorts of misery * 
will come. But that immortal One, the effulgent- One, * 
He is inside theearHt.it. i.s all H is sweetness, and the same 
in the body. This body is the earth, as it wex^Ancl inside, 
all the powers of the body, all the enjoy men® of the body 
are He ; the eyes see, the skin touches, what are all tliese-^ 
enjoyments ? That Self-effulgent One who is in the body ; ‘5 
He is the Atman. This world, so sweet to all • being#, ami 
eveiy being so sweet to ir, is hut the Self-effulgent ; the 
immortal is the bliss in that world. In tm i* also that 
bliss. , He is the Brahman. ‘ Tins AIK i.s so sweet to all 
beings, and all beings are so sweetYo it. But He who is 
that Self-effulgent immortal firl7TTf*in the air — is also in 
this body. He is expressing himself as the life of all beings. 
Tins sjJN is so sweet to all beings. All beings are so 
sweet to this sun. He who is the Self-eifulgfcufc Being in 
the sni^we reflect Him as the smaller Hg^^V-^What can 
he there but his reflection ? He is in tbd v bodyV and it is 
His reflection which makes ns see the^fight. 1 Tuis-MOON 
is so sweet to all, and every one is so sweet to the moon, 
imt that Self -effulgent mu! ininioi fal£bre who is the soul 



of that man, he is in us expressing himself as mind. This 



Ui;il mNi; is so lx autiful. every one is so sweet to the light- 
ning, hut Hi? Seif 'effulgent and immortal one istkasoul of 
this lightning, and is also in us, becunse aTl is that Brah- 
man. Men are sweet fo 1 1n* animals and animats are sweet 
to men, hnt that is the soul in man, it is alt- Hie Atman, 
This Atman, this Self, is the king of all beings.” These 
ideas arc very helpful to men ; they lire for meditation. 
For instance, meditate on the earth •, think of the earth \ 
and at the same time knowing that we have that which is ’ 
in the earth : that both are the same. Identify the body 
with the earth, and identify the soul with the soul behind. 
Identify the air with the sou! that is in the air, and that 
is iti me. They are all one manifested in different form#?-' 



king, give me ni night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my 
taper tin; everlasting ray ! ’ '' 



Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, give 
mean atom, by the light of the sun ! — F.uzr. 



